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TEE  SYSTEM  OF  “NEGRO  APPRENTICE- 

SHIP”  IN  MARYLAND. -JUDGE  BOND’S 

DECISION. 

Five  or  six  weeks  ago,  a  great  legal  decision 
was  rendered  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  which 
is  worthy  of  special  attention  from  the  readers 
of  this  journal :  for  it  serves  to  indicate  the 
dangers  which  beset  the  free  colored  people  in 
the  Southern  States,  notwithstanding  their 
freedom ;  and  it  also  shows  how  great  and  far- 
reaching  is  the  change  which  has  taken  place 
among  a  people  when  slavery  has  been  aban¬ 
doned.  It  is  as  if  the  trade-winds  should  stop, 
and  begin  to  blow  in  the  opposite  direction; 
every  thing  is  reversed,  and  bends  the  other 
way.  It  may  be  added,  that  this  decision 
illustrates  the  power  and  the  importance  of  the 
judiciary,  in  securing  personal  rights.  This 
single  judgment  of  one  man,  in  the  Criminal 
Court  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  affects  and 
substantially  fixes  the  condition  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  thousand  children.  Thank 
Grod !  the  matter  came  before  a  judge  who 
added  to  competent  legal  qualifications  a  large 
and  sagacious  intelligence,  a  genuine  devotion 
to  the  principle  of  liberty  for  all  men  and  a 
warm  heart  which  served  to  pilot  him  through 
difficulties,  where  an  indifferent  or  cold-hearted 
man  might  have  failed. 

Judge  Bond  has  been  known,  heretofore, 
in  this  vicinity,  as  having  been  one  of  the 
chief  framers  of  the  fre^  Constitution  of  Mary¬ 
land,  and  as  the  President  of  the  American 
Freedmen’s  Aid  Union.  His  recent  address 
before  our  own  Society,  at  the  Anniversary 


Meeting,  on  the  1st  of  June,  has  made  many 
of  our  people  acquainted  with  his  liberal  views 
and  vigorous,  practical  good  sense. 

The  general  policy  of  the  State  of  Mary¬ 
land,  in  recent  times,  has  been  that  of  favoring 
the  enslavement  of  the  negro  race  and  dis¬ 
couraging  the  presence  of  free  negroes.  The 
State  has  been  governed  solely  in  the  interest 
of  white  persons  and  especially  of  the  masters 
of  slaves. 

Accordingly,  while  the  laws  of  Maryland 
expressly  authorized  any  person  in  the  United 
States  to  bring  into  the  State  “any  negro 
slaves,  for  life,”  provided  they  were  not  crimi¬ 
nals  or  slaves  who  had  been  previously  ban¬ 
ished  from  the  State ;  and  while  they  pro¬ 
vided  that  free  negroes,  above  the  age  of 
eighteen,  might,  under  certain  restrictions, 
select  a  master,  and  become  slaves  for  life,  — 
the  children,  under  five  years  of  age,  of  any 
woman  going  into  slavery  with  her, — these 
laws  expressly  forbade  any  free  negro  from 
without  the  State,  excepting  the  servants  of 
white  persons,  to  come  within  it,  whether  to 
settle  in  the  State  or  not.  For  this  offence  of 
entering  the  State,  heavy  penalties  were  im¬ 
posed:  all  persons  were  authorized  to  seize 
the  negroes  so  entefing ;  and  were  stimulated 
by  the  promise  of  the  whole  fine  in  the  first 
instance,  and  a  share  of  the  much  larger  fine 
provided  for  the  case  of  a  second  offence.  If 
the  fine  was  not  paid,  the  negro  was  sold  into 
slavery,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  were 
distributed  between  the  informer,  the  State 
Treasury  and  the  Colonization  Society.  No 
person  was  permitted  to  hire  or  employ  a  free 
negro  entering  the  State  from  abroad ;  and 
any  free  negro  belonging  in  the  State,  and 
going  away  and  remaining  away  thirty  days, 
unless  in  special  cases,  was  held  to  be  a  for¬ 
eign  negro. 

In  pursuance  of  this  general  policy,  a  spe¬ 
cial  system  of  “negro  apprenticeship”  was 
devised  for  the  children  of  free  negroes.  The 
“  Orphan’s  Courts  ”  were  directed,  on  infor¬ 
mation,  to  call  before  them  the  children  of 
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“  any  free  negro ;  ”  and,  if  it  should  appear  to 
them  to  be  “  better  for  the  habits  and  comfort 
of  the  child  ”  that  it  shoiild  be  bound  out  “  to 
some  white  person  to.  learn  to  labor,”  they 
were  directed  to  bind  them  out  till  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  in  the  case  of  boys,  and  eighteen, 
in  the  case  of  girls.  If  it  should  be  made  to 
appear  that  the  parents  “  have  the  means,  and 
are  willing  to  support  and  keep  the  children 
employed,  so  as  to  teach  them  habits  of  indus¬ 
try,”  the  children  were  not  to  be  bound. 

The  only  thing  required  to  be  named  in  the 
indenture  was  ”  the  name  of  the  master,  and 
the  name  and  age  of  the  child.”  It  was 
expressly  provided,  that  ‘‘it  shall  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  require  that  any  education  shall  be 
given  to  the  child.”  He  was  only  to  be 
“taught  to  labor,”  and  was  not  required  to 
be  taught  any  trade. 

The  master,  or  his  executor  or  assignee, 
might  assign  or  transfer  the  apprentice  to  any 
other  person  in  the  county ;  and,  upon  the 
death  of  the  master  or  his  assignee,  his  “  prop¬ 
erty  and  interest  ”  in  the  child  was  to  descend 
to  his  representatives.  If  the  child  should 
abscond,  unless  from  ill-treatment,  fraud,  or 
contrivance  of  the  master,  he  was  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  serve  longer,  and  make  up  his  stolen 
time;  and  liis  master  might  be  authorized  to 
sell  his  interest  in  the  “apprentice”  to  any 
one  in  the  State. 

Besides  all  this,  “  the  former  Constitution,” 
says  Judge  Bond,  “  provided  that  no  free  man 
ought  to  be  taken,  or  imprisoned,  or  disseized 
of  his  freehold,  liberties,  or  privileges,  or  be 
outlawed  or  exiled,  or,  in  any  manner,  de¬ 
prived  of  his  life,  liberty,  or  property,  but  by 
the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of 
the  land;  provided  that  nothing  in  this  article 
shall  be  so  construf.d  as  to  prevent  the  Legislature 
from  passing  all  such  laws,  far  the  government, 
regulation,  and  disposition  of  the  free  colored 
population  of  this  State,  as  they  may  deem  neces¬ 
sary.** 

And  the  received  principles  of  legal  inter¬ 
pretation  on  this  whole  subject,  are  indicated 
in  a  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  upon  a 
special  point,  from  which  Judge  Bond  quotes. 
That  court  laid  it  down,  in  respect  to  the 
manumission  of  slaves,  that  “  The  Acts  of 
Assembly  of  Maryland,  authorizing  the  manu¬ 
mission  of 'slaves,  were  not  passed  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  any  legislative  hostility  to  slavery, 
or  in  gratification  of  my  general  wish  or 
policy  to  diminish  or  destroy  it,  or  to  confer 
benefits  upon  slaves,  and  promote  their  com¬ 


fort  and  happiness.  .  .  .  That  the  design  of  these 
enactments  was  to  gratify  the  masters  of  slaves, 
to  enlarge  their  privileges,  and  to  give  them  an 
authority  to  dispose  of  their  slaves  in  a  way 
which  otherwise  they  did  not  possess.” 

Now,  into  the  midst  of  all  this  unchristian 
proslavery,  anti-democratic  policy,  enters  the 
new  Constitution  of  Maryland  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  refreshing  declaration ;  viz.,  “  We  hold  it 
to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created 
equally  free ;  that  they  are  endowed,  by  their 
Creator,  with  certain  unalienable  rights ;  among 
which  are  life,  liberty,  the  enjoyment  of  the 
proceeds  of  their  own  labor,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.” 

While,  however,  the  provisions  of  the  old 
Constitution  are  formally  abolished,  the  old 
statutes  about  free  negroes  and  their  children 
remain  on  the  statute-book.  The  slave-own¬ 
ers,  therefore,  catch  at  once  at  a  contrivance 
which  will  secure  to  them  the  services  of  all 
the  minor  children  among  their  former  slaves, 
and  as  many  others  as  they  can  gather  up, 
and  proceed  rapidly  to  cause  these  children  to 
be  bound  out  to  them  as  “  apprentices.”  It  is 
a  charming  relation :  the  one  solitary  duty 
these  masters  owe  to  the  “  apprentice  ”■  is  that 
of  “teaching  him  to  labor;”  the  single  benefit 
the  “apprentice”  can  ask  for  —  the  substi¬ 
tute  for  education,  for  the  chance  of  learning 
a  trade,  for  parental  care  and  afiection,  for 
liberty  —  is  the  privilege  of  learning  “  to 
labor.”  The  master  has  no  motive  of  self- 
interest  to  do  what  the  law  does  not  require 
of  him — to  spare  the  health  or  strength  of 
the  growing  child;  and  the  chance  is  good 
that  he  will  learn  to  labor,  and  to  labor  hard. 

The  case  of  some  of  these  “  apprentices  ” 
was  brought  before  Judge  Bond,  upon  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus]  and  he  decided,  in  a  clear 
and  convincing  opinion,  that  these  “negro 
apprentice  ”  laws  are  abrogated,  alike  by  the 
express  language  of  the  new  Constitution, 
which  prohibits  involuntary  servitude,  except 
for  the  punishment  of  crime,  and  by  the 
general  principles  and  policy  of  that  instru¬ 
ment.  The  policy  of  the  State  is  now  re¬ 
versed,  and  “every  construction  of  the  law, 
by  the  courts  under  the  new  system,  must 
now  tend  to  protect  and  defend  the  liberty  of 
the  person,  as  it  formerly  tended  to  favor  the 
masters  of  slaves.”  The  Judge  adds,  “  1 
have  less  reluctance  in  coming  to  this  conclu¬ 
sion,  because  there  is  upon  the  statute-book  a 
generous  system  of  apprentic^hip  applicable 
to  all,  and  in  its  provisions  just  and  equitable,  — 
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under  which  the  orphan,  indigent,  and  vagrant 
children  of  the  State  may  have  maintenance, 
may  obtain  protection,  education,  and  instruc¬ 
tion  in  some  useful  art  or  trade,  in  return  for 
their  service  and  labor.” 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  room  to  give 
in  detail  the  arguments  and  reasoning  of  the 
Judge,  or  even  to  indicate  them  with  any 
fulness. 

From  this  decision  there  is  no  r  ppeal ;  and 
although  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Criminal 
Court  of  Baltimore  would  seem,  in  general,  to 
be  quite  a  restricted  one,  nevertheless,  on  the 
subject  now  in  question,  it  appears  practically 
to  cover  the  whole  State.  Judge  Bond  says, 

“  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  a  writ  of  right. 
It  is  not  in  the  discretion  of  judges  whether 
they  will  issue  it  or  not ;  and  any  man  in  tne 
State  has  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  first  court  or 
judge  he  comes  to,  for  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  in  any  case  where  the  law  provides  it 
shall  issue.  Besides  which,  there  is  an  ex¬ 
press  provision  of  the  Constitution,  which 
declares  it  the  duty  of  all  judges  to  discharge 
from  slavery,  whether  called  by  that  name  or 
another,  all  persons  in  Maryland  upon  habeas 
corpus,  when  that  writ  is  applied  for.” 

In  brief,  it  has  been  decided,  and.  that, 
apparently,  once  for  all,  that  “  negro  appren¬ 
ticeship  ”  in  Maryland  is  no  apprenticeship  at 
all,  but  only  “  statutory  servitude.”  May  the 
same  thing  happen  in  the  other  Southern 
States  !  In  most  of  them,  if  not  in  all,  similar 
laws,  as  we  are  informed,  have  been  in  exist¬ 
ence  relative  to  free  negroes.  If  these  be 
not  explicitly  repealed  in  other  States,  let  us 
hope  that  they  may  be  overthrown  by  the 
general  policy,  —  the  side  wind,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  new  movement. 

— • — 

GENERAL  HOWARD  AND  FREEDMEN’S 
BUREAU. 

The  appointment  of  General  Howard  to  be 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freed- 
men,  and  Abandoned  Lands,  gives,  so  far  as 
we  can  learn,  universal  satisfaction.  All  agree 
that  a  better  appointment  could  not  have  been 
made.  General  Howard  brings  to  his  respon¬ 
sible  office,  not  only  great  administrative  abili¬ 
ty,  and  the  highest  Christian  character,  but 
also  warm  interest  in  the  colored  men,  and  a 
wide  acquaintance  with  their  capacities  and 
wants.  . 

In  connection  with  the  above,  and  for  the 


sake  of  affording  to  those  who  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  objects  and  operations  of 
the  New-England  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society  the 
needful  information,  we  publish  a  letter,  re¬ 
cently  addressed  to  General  Howard  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  Society. 

Boston,  June  7, 1865. 

Major-General  Howard,  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen, 
and  Abandoned  Lands,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir, — It  is  with  very  great  pleasure 
that  we  send  to  yon,  in  accordance  with  a  recent 
order  from  the  Bureau,  some  account  of  the 
objects  and  operations  of  our  Society.  I  send,  by 
the  mail  which  carries  this  letter,  a  copy  of  each 
of  the  Annual  Reports  (three  in  number)  of  the 
Society.  It  will  not  be  desirable,  I  suppose,  to 
undertake  to  restate  here  the  matters  which  are 
therein  presented. 

I  may  say,  however,  that  our  Society,  under 
its  original  name  of  the  “  Educational  Commis¬ 
sion,”  was  the  first  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society  or¬ 
ganized  in  the  country.  It  was  organized  on 
February  7,  1862,  in  response  to  an  appeal  from 
E.  L.  Pierce,  Esq.,  the  government  agent  at  Port 
Royal  for  the  “  contrabands.”  Mr.  Pierce  ear¬ 
nestly  called  for  a  supply  of  teachers  for  the 
eight  thousand  blacks  then  within  our  lines  at 
Port  Royal. 

The  name  of  “  Educational  Commission  ”  indi¬ 
cated  the  leading  purpose  of  our  Society.  That 
purpose  has  always  continued  to  be,  and  still  is, 
our  leading  purpose.  At  the  same  time,  we  have 
always  striven  to  do  our  part  towards  the  neces¬ 
sary  physical  relief  of  these  unhappy  persons; 
and  you  will  observe  that  our  constitution  defines 
the  object  of  the  organization  to  be  “the  indus¬ 
trial,  social,  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious 
improvement  of  persons  released  from  slavery  in 
the  course  of  the  war  for  the  Union.” 

Our  name  was  subsequently  changed  to  its 
present  one,  in  order  to  conform  to  the  name 
I  adopted  by  other  societies  and  to  express  more 
adequately  our  objects. 

We  earnestly  deprecate  any  excess  in  contribu¬ 
ting  to  the  physical  relief  of  .the  colored  people; 
and  hold  it  very  important  to  avoid  any  thing 
tending  to  pauperize  them,  or  to  relieve  them 
from  the  salutary  pressure  of  want,  excepting  so 
far  as  may  be  really  necessary  to  prevent  dis¬ 
tress.  Entertaining  this  view,  we  have  not  al¬ 
ways  been  able  to  sympathize  with  the  efforts 
made  by  some  of  our  friends  in  other  places. 

New  England  has  a  large  body  of  persons  well 
educated  at  our  common  schools  and  normal 
schools,  —  the  daughters  and  sons  of  our  farmers, 
and  plain  people,  as  well  as  of  those  in  profes¬ 
sional  life,  or  in  easy  circumstances,  who  are  well 
fitted  to  act  as  teachers.  It  is  also  well  known, 
how  deep-seated  and  ardent  has  been  the  interest 
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in  the  colored  people  all  through  New  England. 
For  many  years,  our  New-England  communities 
have  suffered  with  these  poor  bondmen  “  as 
bound  with  them;”  and  they  have  felt  a  reli¬ 
gious  sense  of  obligation  to  help  them  by  every 
means  in  their  power.  This  has,  in  times  past, 
been  often  counted  as  a  reproach  to  New  Eng¬ 
land. 

But  this  great  interest,  coupled  with  the  gene¬ 
ral  spread  of  education  here,  has  now  led  many 
of  our  best  young  men  and  women  to  seek  eager¬ 
ly  the  opportunity  offered  by  our  Society.  And 
we  conhdently  submit  to  you  that  no  Society 
has  furnished  teachers  in  any  respect  superior  to 
those  which  we  have  sent. 

The  teachers  are  all  submitted  to  an  examina¬ 
tion  before  going  out;  and  we  have  no  lack  of 
such  as  are  well  qualified. 

No  religious  test  is  applied.  So  far  as  known 
at  the  date  of  our  last  Report,  iu  March,  out 
of  fifty-four  teachers  which  we  then  had  in  the 
field,  forty-three  were  divided  among  what  are 
here  known  as  the  Evangelical  denominations, 
seven  were  Unitarians  and  three  were  Friends. 

At  present  we  have  eighty-four  teachers,  four 
superintendents,  and  two  employment  agents. 

It  is,  however,  our  view  that  we  should  not 
seek  to  know  the  religious  opinions  of  persons 
who  have  the  requisite  qualifications  of  fitness  as 
instructors,  a  hearty  and  religious  interest  in  the 
cause  and  the  proper  physical  qualities. 

It  will  be  observed  that  our  teachers  are  lo¬ 
cated  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  country ;  via., 
at  Washington,  Alexandria,  Richmond,  Norfolk, 
Newbeme,  Roanoke  Island,  Port  Royal,  Edisto  Is¬ 
land,  Hilton  Head,  Beaufort,  Mitchelville,  Charles¬ 
ton,  Savannah,  and  Jacksonville. 

We  have  supplied  a  number  of  excellent  teach¬ 
ers  for  Baltimore  and  other  points  in  Maryland. 
Much  also  has  been  done,  through  the  agency  of 
our  Society,  in  contributing  for  the  aid  of  freed- 
men  along  the  Mississippi.  But  we  have  not 
found  it  desirable  to  send  our  own  agents  to  the 
West,  as  a  permanent  plan. 

1  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  the  men  and 
women  by  whom  our  Society  is  conducted,  fairly 
represent  the  best  intelligence  and  humanity  and 
the  most  genuine  religious  sentiment  of  New 
England. 

It  is  with  great  and  sincere  pleasure  that  we 
have  learned  of  your  appointment  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Bureau,  where  a  wise  and  Chris¬ 
tian  sympathy  are  so  much  needed. 

We  shall  feel  very  much  obliged  to  yon  for 
such  information  and  suggestions  as  you  may 
find  it  possible  to  give  us  at  any  time;  and  we 
can  cordially  assure  you  of  the  sympathy  and  aid 
of  our  people  in  all  that  relates  to  the  affairs  of 
your  Bureau. 

I  will  only  say,  in  closing,  that  we  confidently 


look  for  the  admission  of  the  freedmen  to  the 
general  rights  of  citizenship;  and  we  feel  our¬ 
selves  doubly  bound  to  fit  them  for  the  duties  of 
citizenship  by  educating  them. 

Very  truly  and  respectfully  yours, 

J.  B.  Thaykb,  Secretary. 

— • - 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  THE  FREED¬ 
MEN,  NOW  THAT  THEY  HAVE  NO  MAS¬ 
TERS  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF  THEM? 

This  is  a  question  wliich  is  often  discussed. 
We  see  it  in  our  papers,  and  hear  it  frequent¬ 
ly  in  conversation ;  but,  if  the  North  were 
more  familiar  with  the  state  of  affairs  at  the 
South,  the  question  would  much  oftener  be, 
“  What  shall  we  do  with  the  white  men,  now 
tliat  they  have  no  slaves  to  take  care  of 
them?”  The  prevalent  idea,  that  the  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  South  were  intelligent,  capable 
men,  who,  though  unjust  and  cruel,  still  exer¬ 
cised  a  provident  supervision  over  the  wants 
of  their  slaves, — clothing  and  feeding' them, — 
while  the  negroes,  on  the  contrary,  were 
unthinking,  imthrifty,  dull  machines,  is  false. 

The  negro’s  wants  were  few ;  and,  such  as 
they  were,  he  was  fully  capable  of  supplying 
them,  if  not  interfered  with.  With  the  change 
from  slavery  to  fi-eedom,  he  will  doubtless 
discover  new  wants,  the  most  pressing  of 
wliich  is  that  of  education,  which  it  is  our 
duty  to  supply ;  but  there  is  little  ground  of 
any  apprehension  that  the  slaves  of  the  South, 
as  a  mass,  are  to  suffer,  by  being  deprived  of 
their  former  masters,  or  that  they  will  need 
charitable  support. 

Who  built  the  huts  in  which  they  have  been 
living?  Who  raised  the  com  upon  which 
they  have  fed?  Who  wove  the  homespun 
stuffs  with  which  they  have  been  clothed? 
Will  it  be  more  difficult  to  obtain  these  things 
now  that  they  work  for  themselves  alone,  than 
when  they  gave  a  large  share  of  the  products 
of  their  labor  to  their  master  ? 

But  what  of  the  whites  ?  They  have  been 
fed  and  clothed  by  their  slaves :  their  proper¬ 
ty  has  been  absorbed  and  lost  in  the  war ;  and 
now,  without  any  slaves  to  work  for  them, 
and  with  habits  which  make  them  incompetent 
to  labor  efficiently,  even  if  their  false  pride 
permitted  it,  they  are  left  more  dependent 
upon  charity  than  tliose  they  consider  their 
inferiors.  They  seldom  possess  such  an 
education  as  would  fit  them  for  intellectual 
labor  of  any  sort;  and  we  have  reason  to 
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believe  that  they  are  the  most  helpless  cla^s  in 
the  South. 

In  Petersburg,  when  the  needy  and  hungry 
were  fed  by  the  Federal  authorities,  it  was 
noticeable,  that  by  far  the  larger  proportion 
of  applicants  were  whites.  In  passing  through 
the  streets,  we  saw,  in  many  an  humble  door* 
way,  an  old  table,  covered  with  a  white  cloth 
of  spotless  purity,  on  which  were  exposed  foy 
sale,  pies,  tarts,  and  lemonade,  —  tempting 
enough  to  the  palates  of  hungry  soldiers. 
For  a  moderate  lunch  of  such  edibles,  the 
colored  woman  or  child  in  attendance  asked 
sometimes  a  fair  price,  sometimes  one  which 
showed  an  implicit  confidence  in  the  wealth 
or  generosity  of  the  purchaser;  and  by  thig 
and  a  hundred  other  thoughtful  devices,  the 
black  population,  in  three  days  after  the  en¬ 
trance  of  our  forces,  had  in  their  possession  a 
very  tolerable  sum  of  Federal  money, — many 
times  the  amount  of  that  held  by  the  whites 
of  the  town.  Thus  the  colored  men  we«e 
the  first  to  prove  themselves  independent  of 
charity. 

If  they  can  but  have  land  of  their  own  to 
cultivate,  we  need  have  no  anxiety  about  the 
ability  of  the  blacks  to  support  themselves. 
Were  an  equal  number  of  negroes  and  South¬ 
ern  white  men  of  the  middle  class  thrown  un¬ 
expectedly  upon  a  strange  shore,  the  chances 
are,  that,  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  former 
would  have  tolerable  shelters  provided,  and 
whatever  of  food  the  locality  could  possibly 
aflTord ;  the  latter  would  probably  be  in  the 
same  helpless  condition  as  when  they  landed, 
except  that  their  hunger  would  have  been 
increased  by  a  day’s  abstinence.  We  often 
hear  piteous  accounts  of  the  destitution  of  the 
freedmen  at  certain  places.  We  must  not 
necessarily  conclude  that  they  are  in  greater 
want  than  ,they  have  usually  been.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  condition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  South¬ 
ern  slaves  previous  to  their  liberation  has 
been  one  which,  with  our  ideas  of  comfort, 
we  should  call  destitution ;  that  is,  they  have 
had  a  scant  allowance  of  food,  and  insufficient 
clothing.  Let  us  not,  then,  attribute  to  free¬ 
dom  what  is  really  the  result  of  slavery,  and 
judge  that  the  former  is  the  cause  of  evils 
which  it  cannot  immediately  prevent. 

The  positive  eagerness  of  the  slaves  for 
education  is  a  sign  whose  importance  we  can¬ 
not  overestimate.  Who  ever  heard  before  of 
a  degraded  and  subjugated  race  so  acjrious  for 
mental  culture  ?  At  City  Point,  I  saw  great, 
stalwart  negroes  unlading  vessels  at  the  pier, 


and  noticed  that  many  of  them  carried  their 
primers  tucked  beneath  their  belts;  and,  when 
an  opportunity  offered,  they  would  sit  down 
in  some  comer,  and  soon  be  wholly  absorbed 
in  their  reading  or  tlieir  alphabet.  This  was 
no  rare  sight  either.  Wherever  you  went, 
you  found  black  men  busily  poring  over  their 
primers.  I  have  been  assured  that  colored 
soldiers  who  have  been  wounded  in  battle 
have  frequently  been  found  on  the  field,  spell¬ 
ing-book  in  hand,  making  the  most  of  tlieir 
time. 

The  Twenty-fifth  Corps  of  colored  troops  ^ 
contained  (after  a  portion  had  been  sent  with 
General  Terry  to  Fort  Fisher)  about  fifteen 
tliousand  men.  Schools  were  established 
among  them  last  winter;  and  the  greatest 
interest  in  study  was  felt  throughout  the 
camps.  A  chaplain,  giving  some  statistics  of 
the  educational  work  in  that  corps,  states,  that 
two  thousand  have  learned  to  write,  and  ten 
thousand  to  read,  since  entering  the  army. 
The  average  time  of  learning  to  read  was 
about  two  months. 

I  attended,  a  month  ago,  a  school  held 
nightly  in  the  barracks  of  the  Commissary 
Department  at  City  Point,  in  which  not  only 
were  the  pupils  colored,  but  the  teacher  him¬ 
self  was  a  black  man,  Wm.  K.  Harris  by 
name.  He  had  organized  the  school,  which 
contained  about  seventy-five  members ;  and 
he  had  proved  himself  a  very  efficient  teacher 
in  the  common  elements  of  English  education. 
The  scholars  were  of  all  ages,  from  twelve  to 
seventy.  I  heard  several  classes  recite  in 
reading  and  spelling,  and  they  exhibited  an 
excellent  degree  of  proficiency.  He  also 
taught  them  writing  and  arithmetic;  and  I 
saw  specimens  of  their  penmanship  and  prob¬ 
lems  upon  their  slates,  of  which  they  might 
justly  feel  proud.  They  could  not  have  at¬ 
tended  this  school  from  any  motive  but  the 
purest  desire  of  knowledge,  as  it  was  held  in  a 
low,  dark,  and  dingy  place,  feebly  lighted  by 
a  rude  board  chandelier,  on  which  several 
candles  were  fastened.  The  teacher  was  an 
intelligent  and  efficient  fellow,  and  purposes  to 
obtain,  if  possible,  a  college  education  at 
Oberlin  or  elsewhere. 

Not  two  himdred  feet  from  this  school  was 
the  Christian-Commission  Chapel ;  and  there, 
four  nights  in  the  week,  three  hundred  ne¬ 
groes  might  be  seen  studying  and  reciting 
their  lessons.  Their  attendance  was  regular, 
and  their  progress  very  encouraging.  One 
colored  boy,  who  had  just  entered  the  school. 
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showed  me  his  copy-book ;  and  I  could  hardly 
be  persuaded  that  the  writing  was  his  own. 
It  was  not  the  heavy,  bold  penmanship  of  a 
man,  but  a  delicate,  characteristic  lady’s  hand.. 
I  asked  him  where  he  had  learned  to  write  so 
beautifully ;  and  he  said,  that,  when  a  slave, 
he  had  often  carried  notes  for  his  mistress, 
and  had  always  copied  the  address,  or  what¬ 
ever  of  the  writing  was  visible :  and  this  had 
been  his  only  school.  How  many  of  us  would, 
in  his  place,  have  shown  an  equal  eagerness 
for  self-improvement  1 

In  short,  we  may  rest  assured,  that,  if  the 
negro  race  of  the  South  can  but  obtain  land 
which  he  may  call  his  own,  which  he  may 
cultivate,  and  upon  which  he  may  build  him  a 
}iome,  he  will  show  himself  independent  of 
charity,  at  least  as  soon  as  his  former  master ; 
and  that,  if  the  opportunities  of  education  are 
put  within  his  grasp,  he  will  not  be  slow  to 
avail  himself  of  them. 


[From  the  Charleiton  “  Coarfer.”] 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 

Bureau  or  Public  Educatiow, 
Charleston,  S.C.,  April  30, 1866. 
Colonel  Gurnet,  Commander  of  the  Post  of  Charleston. 

Colonel,  —  There  are  nine  public  day  schools 
and  five  night  schools  at  this  Post,  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  this  Bureau.  Yester¬ 
day  the  average  for  the  week  gave  this  result :  — 


At  the  Normal  School . 620 

At  the  St.  Philip’s  School . 1,100 

At  the  Morris-street  School . 822 

At  the  Ashley-street  School . 305 

At  the  King-street  School  (boys)  ....  306 

At  the  Meeting-street  School  .....  256 


At  the  Chalmers-street  School  (girls) .  .  .  161 
At  the  St.  Michael  School  (boys)  ....  160 

3,730 

This  represents  a  register  of  at  least  4,000  pu¬ 
pils.  As  we  have  very  few  books,  no  rolls,  no 
stationery,  and  need  additional  facilities  of  com¬ 
munication,  I  cannot  give  detailed  statistics  of 
the  schools;  but  there  is  one  movement  which 
should  be  noted,  inasmuch  as  it  greatly  affects 
them,  and  renders  the  work  of  organization  a 
perpetual  one,  —  the  colonization  of  the  freedmen 
on  the  Islands.  I  think  that  at  least  five  hundred 
children  have  passed  through  our  schools,  on 
their  way  from  the  interior  to  the  islands,  during 
the  current  month,  —  remaining  just  long  enough 
with  us  to  be  taught  three  or  four  patriotic  songs, 
to  keep  quiet,  and  to  be  decently  clad ;  and  then 


going  off  to  give  place  to  others,  who  will  receive 
tire  same  instruction  and  discipline,  and  then  be 
shipped  off.  Thus,  at  some  schools,  while  the 
number  is  kept  up  and  increases,  it  is  not  of  the 
same  children.  I  do  not  regret  this  movement; 
it  is  full  of*  promise  for  the  future  of  the  emanci¬ 
pated  class,  and  I  have  given  it  a  cordial  support; 
but  it  retards  the  progress  of  some  of  the  schools, 

'  and  makes  the  work  of  organization  difficult. 

The  uniform  report  from  all  the  teachers  is, 
that  the  children  are  rapidly  improving. 

The  system  adopted  here,  of  short  sessions, 
seems  to  have  given  general  satisfaction.  They 
have  been  from  9,  a.m.,  to  12.30,  p.m  ;  but  dur¬ 
ing  this  month  they  will  be  extended  half  an 
hour,  which  will  ensure,  apart  from  the  recess, 
opening  exercises,  singing  and  gymnastics,  three 
hours  of  study.  For  this  climate,  or  young  chil¬ 
dren  anywhere,  this  is  quite  enough.  The  de¬ 
portment  of  the  children  has  improved  in  so 
marked  a  degree  that  even  the  enemies  of  the 
free  schools  have  been  forced  to  recognize  it. 
While  civil  war  lasts,  we  know  that  there  would 
be  no  safety  for  us  here,  if  the  bayonets  were 
taken  from  the  hands  of  the  class  formerly  held 
as  slaves;  and,  as  soon  as  civil  authority  is  re¬ 
stored,  all  will  learn  that  there  would  be  no  safety 
for  the  class  formerly  exclusively  possessed  of 
political  power,  if  the  school-books  were  taken 
from  the  hands  of  the  freedmen.  This  war  is  the 
result  of  the  enslavement  of  the  poor  blacks,  and 
the  ignorance  of  the  poor  whites.  By  educating 
everybody  we  will  take  care  to  prevent  a  war  of 
races,  which  the  old'  ignoblesse  would  bring 
about,  if  they  dared  and  could,  by  prohibiting 
free  schools  for  all,  and  repealing  the  holy  pro¬ 
clamation. 

The  night  schools — for  adults  only  — are  at¬ 
tended  by  over  five  hundred  persons.  These  also 
are  free,  and  are  taught  by  officers.  Northern  citi¬ 
zens,  and  colored  South  Carolinians.  One  of  the 
saddest  results  of  slavery,  in  its  influence  on  the 
once-ruling  class,  seems  to  be,  that  it  has  rendered 
them  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  education  and 
elevation  of  the  poor.  Of  the  six  thousand  per¬ 
sons  who  have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  not 
one  has  come  forward,  and  volunteered  to  teach 
in  these  adults  schools,  —  not  one.  I  see  no  hope 
of  educating  that  vast  multitude  of  white  adults 
in  the  insurrectionary  States,  who  can  neither 
read  nor  write,  except  by  the  adoption  by  Con¬ 
gress- of  a  law  restricting  (while  extending)  the 
electoral  franchise  to  those  only,  and  all  those, 
who  can  read  and  write.  This  plan  is  seriously 
contemplated  as  a  political  necessity  of  the 
times,  —  as  a  guarantee  for  the  future  peace  of 
the  nation ;  and  one  of  the  earliest  measures  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  next  Congress  will  be  a  bill  to 
prevent  the  re-admission  of  any  insurrectionary 
State  into  the  Union,  until  universal  educated 
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suffrage  is  incorporated  into  its  Constitution. 
As  the  conduct  and  condition  of  South  Carolina 
led  to  this  policy,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be 
the  first  to  conform  itself  to  it.  By  putting  the 
selfishness  of  the  educated  class  on  the  side  of 
education,  the  ignorant  classes  will  thus  be  in¬ 
structed.  As  you  have  given  excellent  advice, 
in  your  of&cial  capacity,  to  the  black  freedmen, 
I  take  the  liberty  of  respectfully  suggesting,  that 
you  give  to  the  white  freedmen  (for  all  the  white 
Unionists  here  declare  that  our  troops  as  much 
released  them  as  the  blacks  —  giving  to  them  free 
speech,  to  those  free  limbs),  and  urge  them  to 
bestir  themselves  from  their  lethargy,  and  do 
something  to  redeem  their  State  from  the  stigma 
which  everywhere  in  the  loyal  region  rests  on  it 
justly,  of  being,  not  only  the  most  disloyal,  but 
the  most  ignorant,  section  of  all  the  wide  land. 
If  they  will  not  educate  both  classes,  as  we  from 
the  North  are  doing,  they  can  surely  at  least 
teach  their  own  kith  and  kin.  Otherwise,  they 
may  find  ere  long  that  the  sceptre  has  departed 
from  them.  This  is  no  age  for  Rip  Van  Winkles. 

I  respectfully  renew  the  application  made  last 
month,  that  the  school  buildings  be  repaired  at 
the  expense  of  the  Post. 

1  also  respectfully  ask  for  additional  accommo¬ 
dations  for  the  High  School,  or  the  college  build¬ 
ings.  We  have  been  obliged  to  turn  away  two 
or  three  hundred  children  during  the  last  two 
weeks.  Several  of  the  present  schools  are  over¬ 
crowded  still. 

As  an  educational  measure,  I  respectfully  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  Public  Library  be  opened  at  once. 
I  will  see  that  the  expenses  of  attendance  are 
paid  without  expense  to  the  city,  if  the  Post 
fund  be  insufficient  for  that  purpose. 

During  the  coming  month  there  will  be  adult 
schools  in  the  afternoon ;  sewing  or  industrial 
schools  ”  and  writing  classes  established. 

Mrs.  Colonel  Beecher  has  a  Regimental  School 
at  the  Citadel  every  afternoon.  Her  pupils  are 
her  husband’s  soldiers. 

I  have  not  visited  the  numerous  private  schools 
which  have  been  opened  here;  nor,  as  all  the 
teachers  know  that  any  teaching  or  toleration  of 
disloyalty  would  be  promptly  punished  by  you, 
do  I  think  it  expedient  to  exercise  the  supervision 
over  them  embodied  in  my  instructions. 

The  children,  or  as  large  a  portion  of  them  as 
desired  to  make  the  trip,  are  under  obligations  to 
General  Hatch  and  yourself  for  the  use  of  the 
steamboat  on  which  they  visited  Fort  Sumter  on 
May  Day. 

This  is  the  location  of  the  schools  now  in 
operation : 

Normal  School,  St.  Philip-street,  near  Beau- 
fain —  Mrs.  Hawks,  Principal. 

St.  Philip’s  School,  St.  Philip  street,  near 
George  — Mr.  Mobsb,  Principal. 


Morris-street  School,  Jasper  Court  —  Mrs. 
PiLLSBURY,  Principal. 

Ashley-street  School,  old  “Rebel  Post  Office’’ 

—  Miss  Chamberlin,  Principal. 

King-street  School,  King,  near  Line  Street  — 

Mr.  Compton,  Principal. 

Meeting-street  School,  Meeting,  between  Mary 
and  Ann  —  Mr.  Littlefield,  Principal. 

Went  worth-street  School,  35  Wentworth-street 

—  Mr.  Whitton,  Principal. 

Chalmers-street  School,  Chalmers-street  “  Pro-  • 

testant  Episcopal  Library. 

St.  Michael’s  School,  St  Michael’s  Alley  —  Mr. 
Cardoza,  Principal. 

These  schools  will  be  open  at  any  time  for  the 
inspection  of  any  United-States  Military  or  Naval 
officers;  but  it  is  desirable  that  on  Wednesdays 
only  other  visitors  should  attend,  as  the  shortness 
of  the  sessions  renders  it  inexpedient  that  there 
should  be  any  interruptions. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed)-  JAMES  REDPATH, 

Superintendent  Public  Education, 

Post  of  Charleston,  S.C. 

■-  s 

EXTRACTS  FROM  TEACHERS*  LETTERS. 

Edisto  Island,  S.C.,  April  24, 1865. 

Appointed  by  the  New-England  Freedmen’s 
Aid  Society  as  a  teacher  to  this  place,  I  was 
ordered  to  report  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Blake,  the  Super¬ 
intendent  from  that  Society  of  the  schools  on 
Edisto  Island.  I  reported  to  him  on  the  tenth 
day  of  last  March,  at  Beaufort;  and  in  so  doing 
I  learned  that  he  had  not  as  yet  been  here,  there¬ 
fore  he  had  established  no  schools.  His  request 
was,  that  I  should  immediately  proceed  to  the 
island,  and  make  provision  for  a  school  or  two, 

I  at  once  came  here ;  and,  in  learning  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  people,  I  was  in  considerable  doubt  of 
the  consistency  of  starting  schools  at  present,  as 
the  people  were  in  a  very  unsettled  condition, 
and  hardly  prepared  to  give  their  attention  to 
schools.  These  people  are  generally  those  who 
have  just  escaped  from  their  masters  on  the 
mainland,  who  have  scarcely  any  thing  for  their 
own  support.  The  provision  made  by  Govern¬ 
ment  for  them  here,  renders  it  necessary  that  cUl 
who  are  possibly  able  to  labor  should  give  their 
whole  attention  to  manual  work  for  the  summer; 
therefore  there  is  but  a  small  proportion  of  them 

—  those  very  small  children  —  who  should  at 
present  attend  school.  There  were,  at  the  time 
I  came  here,  about  one  thousand  people  here ;  but 
the  rapidity  in  which  they  have  come  in  for  two 
or  three  weeks  would  swell  their  number  to  per¬ 
haps  five  thousand.  I  proceeded,  however,  to 
select  the  most  suitable  place  for  a  school;  and 
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soon  found  a  house  (on  the  James  Whaley  plan¬ 
tation)  in  very  good  condition,  convenient  to 
accommodate  two  teachers,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  which  could  be  raised  a  school  of  about  sixty 
children.  I  at  once  commenced  preparations  to 
start  a  school,  and  in  a  short  time  was  comforta¬ 
bly  prepared,  and  should  have  commenced  a 
school  my$elf  had  I  been  furnished  with  proper 
means.  Mr.  Blake  was  about  going  to  Charles¬ 
ton  when  I  saw  him,  and  thought  he  would 
return  in  two  or  three  days,  and  bring  with  him 
two  or  three  teachers,  with  other  means  for  start¬ 
ing  some  schools.  His  business,  however,  detained 
him  longer  at  Charleston  than  was  expected;  so 
I  commenced  preparing  another  place  (the  Mur¬ 
ray  House),  where  perhaps  could  be  raised  chil¬ 
dren  during  the  summer,  which  is  now  ready  for 
a  school;  also  another  (on  the  Mikel  place), 
which  with  a  little  more  work  would  be  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  a  school  of  about  forty  children.  My 
plan  was  to  make  the  Whaley  House  rather  a 
teachers’  head-quarters,  which  is  about  three 
miles  from  the  Murray  place,  and  about  two  from 
the  Mikel  place. 

There  are  two  schools  established  on  this 
island  by  the  New-York  Society;  one  taught  by 
Mr.  W^ight,  who  has,  I  think,  about  one  hundred 
scholars;  the  other  by  Mrs.  Webb,  who  has 
about  seventy.  I  think  three  other  schools 
might  be  raised,  of  from  forty  to  eighty  children 
each,  were  there  houses  to  accommodate  them. 

N.  Blaisdell. 


Charliston,  May  23, 1866. 

Our  schools  continue  here  about  the  same  as 
last  month.  The  number  of  colored  scholars  has 
rather  fallen  off,  by  reason  of  sickness  and  a  very 
large  emigration  to  the  islands;  the  white  chil¬ 
dren,  on  the  other  hand,  are  coming  in  in  larger 
numbers  as  the  prejudices  wear  away,  and  their 
parents  are  less  able  to  pay  for  their  tuition  in 
private  schools.  The  organization  and  discipline, 
as  well  as  progress,  of  these  colored  schools,  is 
really  astonishing,  when  we  consider  the  short 
time  they  have  been  in  operation ;  and  too  much 
credit  cannot  be  given  to  Mr.  Redpath  and  his 
teachers  for  this  result.  The  successful  work¬ 
ing  of  the  schools,  and  the  harmony  with  which 
white  and  colored  teachers  work  together  in  the 
same  schools,  will  be  a  powerful  aid  in  bringing 
about  a  feeling  of  social  harmony  in  this  com¬ 
munity,  and  a  disposition  to  acknowledge  the 
great  principle  of  political  equality. 

As  for  social  equality,  that  will  take  care  of 
itself;  and  I  am  in  no  way  disposed  to  press  it.  I 
see  agencies  at  work  which  will  accomplish  all 
that  we  desire,  if  we  do  not  interfere  with  them 
by  over-haste  and  hot  temper.  Chief  among 
these  is  this  school-system.  We  have  in  all 


about  a  hundred  teachers,  classified  nearly  as 
follows  :  thirty  Northern  teachers,  forty -five 
Southern  whites,  twenty-five  Southern  colored. 

The  Northern  teachers,  being  distributed  among 
all  the  schools,  generally  as  principals,  do  not 
generally  devote  themselves  to  particular  classes, 
but  spend  their  time  in  teaching  their  assistants 
how  to  teach. 

We  attribute  a  great  deal  of  importance  to  the 
work  of  training  Southern  teachers,  for  obvious 
reasons.  By  employing  them,  we  are  saved  the  ' 
cost  of  transportation ;  we  place,  in  some  degree, 
the  work  of  reconstruction  in  the  hands  of 
native  Southerners;  and  we  adopt  the  very  best 
means  to  foster  the  spirit  of  harmony  in  this 
people,  which  is  so  essential  to  our  future  pro¬ 
gress. 

This  State  is  such  a  complete  wreck,  that  the 
Northern  societies  must  do  a  large  part  of  re-or- 
ganizing;  and  you  must  be  thankful  that  you 
have  in  your  hands  a  work  much  broader  than 
your  name  indicates.  We,  your  agents  here, 
feel  that  we  are  carrying  out  the  spirit,  if  not  the 
letter,  of  our  commissions,  in  extending  our  relief 
and  co-operation  to  all  the  good  works  that  are 
going  on  here. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Redpath’s  sagacity  and  firm¬ 
ness,  we  have  three  very  important  results:  the 
practical  equality  of  the  races  in  the  schools ;  a 
uniform  system  of  organization,  under  which  the 
societies  can  and  do  labor  harmoniously,  purely 
in  the  way  of  co-operation ;  and  the  entire  exclu¬ 
sion  of  sectarianism  for  the  schools. 

With  a  view  to  the  great  object  of  training 
native  teachers  for  future  usefulness,  I  have  set 
on  foot  two  Normal  classes.  One  consists  of  the 
teachers  at  present  employed  in  the  schools, 
whom  I  invite  to  meet  me  twice  a  week,  in  the 
afternoon,  for  instruction  in  the  art  and  methods 
of  teaching.  I  usually  have  about  thirty  pre¬ 
sent;  and  they  appear  intelligent,  interested  and 
very  desirous  to  improve.  There  is  no  effort 
made  to  force  any  social  equality,  further  than 
that  all  shall  sit  in  the  same  room;  but  I  often 
see  white  and  colored  sitting  side  by  side,  and 
talking  together  intimately.  In  connection  with 
this,  there  are  private  lessons  in  reading,  geog¬ 
raphy  (under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stebbins),  algebra, 
&c.,  for  those  that  desire  them. 

The  other  class  I  trust  will  meet  your  approval. 
We  advertised  that  those  who  wished  to  fit 
themselves  for  situations  in  the  fall,  should  have 
facilities  for  it;  and,  with  this  view,  established  a 
regular  school,  under  Mrs.  Morse,  at  her  house. 
This  is  only  the  third  day,  and  she  has  twenty- 
six  young  ladies;  about  a  third  of  them  white. 
She  is  beginning  af  the  very  foundation  with 
them.  We 'have  not  done  much  outside  of  the 
city,  not  deeming  it  wise  to  do  so  until  fall.  At 
that  time,  if  things  go  on  well,  there  will  proba- 
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bly  be  needed  a  considerable  number  of  young 
men,  to  be  stationed  as  superintendents  of  schools 
in  different  districts,  as  well  as  of  ladies,  to  do 
throughout  the  State  what  has  been  done  on  St. 
Helena  and  in  Charleston. 

At  Georgetown,  Mr.  Folsom,  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Freedmen,  very  kindly  undertook  to  act 
for  us ;  and  we  empowered  him  to  employ  native 
teachers  —  white  or  colored  —  at  ten  dollars  a 
month.  He  knew  some  who  were  entirely  com¬ 
petent,  and  said  that  the  school  buildings  were  j 
under  his  control.  So,  in  the  fall,  we  can  begin 
regular  operations  there,  with  Northern  teachers. 

I  expect  to  go  to  Orangeburg  in  a  few  days,  and 
will  look  into  matters  there.  We  have  an  im¬ 
mense  work  before  us ;  and  now  that  the  Sanitary 
and  Christian  Commissions  are  about  to  wind  up 
their  operations,  the  people  must  pour  out  their 
money  just  as  freely  as  ever,  for  this  great  work 
of  educating  the  South. 

School  accommodations  will  be  a  serious  ques¬ 
tion  here  in  the  fall ;  and  I  am  beginning  to  see 
what  extension  can  be  made:  for  I  think  our 
white  pupils  will  increase  very  much.  Will  not 
somebody  give  a  thousand  dollars  to  repair  and 
fit  up  an  old  barn  of  a  colored  church  which  has 
been  turned  over  to  our  use  ?  It  can  be  made  to 
accommodate  two  hundred  and  fifty  scholars, 
with  four  or  five  comfortable  recitation  rooms. 
Perhaps  it  can  be  done  for  less.  I  have  spoken 
as  if  we  were  sure  of  continuing  here  in  the 
fall,  which  depends  entirely  on  the  temper  of  the 
military.  At  any  rate,  there  is  the  work  to  be 
done,  and  you  cannot  make  too  large  prepara¬ 
tions  in  the  way  of  means.  Our  schools  will 
close  by  middle  or  end  of  July,  and  by  that  time 
we  shall  know  what  we  want. 

W.  F.  Allen. 


Charleston,  June  15, 1865.  | 

Since  you  have  heard  from  any  of  us  here,  our 
home  has  been  saddened  by  tUe  death  of  one  of 
our  little  band  of  sisters.  Miss  Allen  was  taken 
sick  Saturday,  June  3.  We  did  not  consider  her 
very  sick,  but  supposed  she  was  going  to  have  a 
slight  run  of  fever.  We  had  the  best  care  possi¬ 
ble  taken  of  her,  and  her  uncle  had  the  best 
medical  advice  the  city  afforded.  On  Wednes¬ 
day  she  seemed  rather  worse ;  on  Thursday  her 
symptoms  became  quite  alarming;  an  assistant 
nurse  was  engaged:  but  she  failed  so  rapidly  we 
could  see  the  change  as  we  visited  her  room  from 
time  to  time;  and  Saturday,  at  5,  a.m.,  she  passed 
away.  Decomposition  took  place  so  rapidly,  and 
the  weather  being  so  warm,  it  was  impossible  to 
keep  the  body  long;  and,  at  C,  p.m.,  of  the  same 
day,  we  laid  her  quietly  to  rest  in  the  Unitarian 
Churchyard,  just  one  week  from  the  time  she  was 
taken  sick.  It  seemed  very  sad  to  lay  her  theref 
a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  so  far  away  from  her 


kindred  and  friends  who  loved  her  so  dearly;  and 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  went  forth  to  that  be¬ 
reaved  household,  who  were  expecting  in  a  few 
short  weeks  to  welcome  the  absent  one  home 
again.  May  God  sanctify  this  affliction  to  them  1 
My  school  interests  me  more  and  more  each 
day.  My  boys  are  so  quick  to  learn,  so  eager  for 
any  information  I  can  give  them.  They  want  to 
know  ail  about  the  North,  about  the  children 
there,  the  schools,  the  weather,  what  sort  of 
things  grow  there,  and  eve^  thing  pertaining  to 
our  life  that  you  could  imagine  bright  and  intel¬ 
ligent  children  wishing  to  know.  I  find  it  hard 
to  make  them  realize  the  amount  of  snow  and 
ice  of  our  winters,  and  many  such  things.  It  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  talk  with  them.  I  have  intro¬ 
duced  declamation  the  last  few  weeks,  and  am 
quite  surprised  to  see  how  well  many  of  them 
do,  without  any  previous  training.  They  enjoy 
it  very  much.  Morally,  I  can  see  a  great  im¬ 
provement.  The  habits  of  deception  and  want 
of  truthfulness,  which  annoyed  me  so  much  at 
first,  are  hardly  perceptible  now;  and  I  feel  that 
my  efforts  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  ideas 
of  honor  and  manliness  have  not  been  in  vain. 
They  have  also  improved  much  in  their  habits  of 
neatness,  punctuality,  and  the  regularity  of  their 
attendance.  With  few  exceptions,  I  have  had  no 
trouble  in  discipline :  the  worst  thing  I  could  say 
to  them,  was  to  tell  them  a  Yankee  boy  would  bo 
ashamed  to  do  as  they  were  doing;  if  they  were 
very  disobedient,  order  would  soon  be  restored.  I 
have  now  no  difficulty  at  nil;  and,  if  you  could 
look  in  upon  us,  you  might  fancy  yourself  in  a 
Northern  school.  m.  c.  g. 


REPORT  OF  THE  LINCOLN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
MONTH  OF  MAY,  1865. 

Richmond  Va.,  June  1, 1865. 


Organized,  May  1, 1865. 

Location,  African  Church,  Broad  St. 

No.  of  pupils  admitted . 100 

No.  of  females . 60 

No.  of  males . 40 

No.  between  six  and  sixteen . 94 

No.  over  sixteen . 6 

Average  attendance . 70 

No.  that  can  read . 100 

No.  learning  to  write . 40 

No.  studying  mental  arithmetic . 100 

No.  attending  to  written  arithmetic  ....  20 
No.  studying  geography . 60 


The  pupils  composing  the  Lincoln  School 
in  Richmond  are,  in  general  intelligence,  if  not  in 
eageniess  for  instruction,  superior  to  any  class  of 
freed  people  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  teach. 
Many  of  them  are  still  living  with  their  former 
owners,  who  occasionally  throw  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  their  attending  school;  but,  as  fast  us 
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the  parents  of  snch  can  make  or  find  homes  for 
them,  they  are  taking  themselves  and  children 
from  servitude,  and  making  great  efibrts  and 
sacrifices  to  send  the  children  to  school,  rejoiced 
and  grateful  that  they  can  do  so  with  no  fear  of 
the  whipping-post  or  auction-block  before  them. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  children  are  sent  to 
school  neatl}'  clothed,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases 
they  readily  pay  for  the  necessary  books. 

The  statement  that  so  large  a  number  *‘can 
read  ”  must  be  taken  with  modification.  They 
have  been  in  most  instances  taught,  as  they  tell 
me,  “  on  the  sly,”  —  a  system  not  favorable  to 
distinct  articulation,  or  a  knowledge  of  “  accent, 
emphasis,  and  inflection.”  It  is  as  yet  almost 
impossible  to  induce  them  to  raise  their  voices 
when  reading,  so  as  to  be  beard  across  the  room. 

When  singing,  the  fear  vanishes,  and  “  Stand 
up  for  Uncle  Sam,  my  boys,”  is  sung  as  only 
these  children,  who  have  just  found  this  dear  old 
uncle,  can  sing  his  praises. 

The  school  is  not  as  fortunate  in  the  room  se¬ 
lected  for  it  as  could  be  wished;  but  we  hope  for 
better  things  soon.  B.  L.  Canedt. 

Charlistoit,  April  19, 1865. 

I  was  assigned  a  position  in  the  St.  Philip’s 
School ;  have  charge  of  one  floor,  comprising 
about  two  hundred  and  eighty  pupils  and  four 
teachers.  The  teachers  are  South  Carolinians, 
and  two  of  them  colored.  Many  of  the  teachers 
in  the  building  are  colored.  One  of  them,  for¬ 
merly  a  slave,  is  supporting  his  old  master  with 
the  rations  he  is  entitled  to  as  teacher.  My  pu¬ 
pils  can  all  read,  some  of  them  very  well.  Some 
were  free-born,  and  have  been  to  private  schools; 
others  are  slaves,  and  have  managed  to  pick  up  a 
little  learning  only  within  the  last  few  months. 

I  have  a  large  class  in  written  arithmetic,  one 
in  mental  arithmetic,  and  one  in  geography.  I 
see  little  difference  in  the  mental  capacity  of  this 
school  and  the  white  schools  that  I  have  formerly 
tiinght.  As  a  whole,  taking  into  consideration 
the  difference  in  advantages,  this  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  of  them.  The  ages  of  my 
pupils  range  from  six  to  eighteen  or  twenty. 
They  were  somewhat  disorderly  when  I  com¬ 
menced  teaching;  leaving  the  room  at  will,  and 
standing  not  upon  the  order  of  their  going;  eating 
1  and  drinking,  nearly  all  having  brought  bottles 
of  water  and  luncheon  to  school;  and  doing  vari¬ 
ous  other  disorderly  things;  but  I  was  no  longer 
in  regulating  and  getting  it  into  order  than  any 
other  school  I  ever  taught;  and  now  my  pupils 
are  docile  and  obedient,  as  eager  as  white  chil¬ 
dren  to  learn,  and  giving  me  no  more  trouble 
than  so  many  white  pupils  would.  Perhaps  they 
are  more  ready  to  obey;  and,  if  so,  it  is  easily 
accounted  for.  But  teachers  from  Beaufort,  who 
have  visited  my  school,  tell  me  that  my  pupils 


are  of  a  more  elevated  class  than  those  of  the  Sea 
Islands  ;  that  their  pupils  are  of  a  decidedly 
lower  order;  and  appeared  to  quite  envy  me  my 
position.  And  children  of  a  larger  growth — those 
even  in  the  decline  of  life  —  are  eager  to  learn* 
I  see  many  an  old  man  and  woman  sitting  in  the 
doorway,  eagerly  spelling  out  the  words  of  a 
Primer.  Every  day,  as  I  wend  my  way  to  and 
from  school,  I  pass  by  a  body  of  black  soldiers, 
each  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  reading  or  trying 
to  read.  The  evening  schools  are  very  largely 
attended.  Without  books,  blackboards,  slates, 
conveniences  of  any  kind,  they  will  huddle  abbut 
the  teachers,  eager  to  catch  every  word  falling 
from  their  lips  which  may  add  to  their  little  store 
of  knowledge.  Some  are  educated,  —  self-edu¬ 
cated  1  suppose,  —  and  these  assist  in  teaching. 
I’ve  seen  many  a  negro  here,  who,  as  far  as 
talent  is  concerned,  would  do  honor  to  almost  any 
profession.  My  belief  in  the  negro  character  is 
for  greater  than  when  I  was  at  home.  I  believe 
in  them  as  scholars,  as  soldiers,  and  as  men  and 
women  equal  in  capacity  —  all  things  else  being 
equal  —  with  the  whitest  of  the  white  race.  They 
are  true  friends  of  the  Yankees,  and  they  know 
a  Yankee  as  soon  as  they  see  one.  I  was  sur¬ 
prised,  on  the  first  doy  of  my  coming  to  Charles¬ 
ton,  —  even  on  my  way  from  the  wharf,  all  jaded 
in  appearance,  —  to  meet  so  many  negroes ;  the 
women  courtseying,  and  the  men  saluting  me,  as 
if  I  was  something  more  than  a  Yankee  School- 
marm.”  I  almost  lost  my  identity  among  them, 
and  begun  to  question  myself  as  to  who  and  what 
I  was;  when  I  would  hear  whispered  among 
them,  “  There’s  a  northern  lady  come  to  teach 
us.”  Harbiette  Buttrick. 


Camp  9,  U.S.C.T.,  25th  Corps, 
First  Dlrision  Army  of  the  James. 

I  must  write  you  something  of  the  little  school 
for  colored  children  which  1  found  in  Salisbury 
Maryland  (the  terminus  of  the  Del.,  Newcastle, 
&c.  R.R.),  all  was  so  encouraging.  Having  many 
letters  from  our  men,  to  deliver  in  this  town,  I 
immediately  inquired  for  Charles  Pollitt,  the  col¬ 
ored  preacher,  of  whom  the  soldiers  had  always 
spoken  with  love  and  reverence.  Turning  into  a 
little  lane,  I  passed  between  neat  fences  and 
pretty  gardens,  until  I  came  to  “  Uncle’s  ”  house, 
standing  amid  hyacinths  and  narcissusscs,  the 
pebbly  walk  bordered  with  ladies-delights  and 
pure  primroses,  and  all  fresh  and  tidy,  as  though 
the  gentleness  of  these  poor  people  had  found  ex¬ 
expression  in  the  flowers  they  cherish  so  lovingly. 
I  found  Charles’s  wife  at  home;  a  noble  stately 
woman  with  that  proud  melancholy  in  her  eyes 
I  have  often  observed  among  these  people.  She 
received  me  with  quiet  courtesy  and  I  saw  at 
once  that  I  must  produce  my  credentials  before 
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receiving  the  confidence  I  desired.  Opening  my 
budget  of  letters,  I  soon  assured  her  of  my  sin¬ 
cerity  ;  and,  as  she  gradually  became  aware  that 
I  was  really  her  friend,  it  was  beautiful  to  see  the 
the  joy  that  lighted  the  worn  features.  “  How  I 
loves  you,  coz  I  knows  you’s  a  fren  to  me !  ”  she 
said,  as  she  turned  to  go  for  Uncle  Charles. 
During  her  absence,  I  took  occasion  to  study  the 
room.  It  wouid  have  charmed  you  to  see  the 
neatness  of  every  thing  in  this  tiny  parlor.  The 
snow-white  counterpane,  the  bright  rag  carpet, 
the  carefuliy  scrubbed  hearth-stones  and  thresh¬ 
old,  the  orderly  arrangement  of  furniture  and  the 
little  treasures  upon  the  what-not,  which  only 
these  simple  hearts  can  understand,  all  filled  me 
with  interest  and  pleasure,  as  the  loveliest  ex¬ 
pression  of  what  is  pure  and  beautiful  in  a  poor 
and  despised  people.  Streaming  in  the  open 
doorway,  came  the  sunlit  air,  laden  with  the 
delicious  aroma  of  hyacinths  and  peach-blos¬ 
soms.  Along  the  village  street,  I  heard  the  cries 
of  happy  chiidren,  revelling  in  their  “recess.” 
whiie  from  the  gardens  floated  sounds  of  life  and 
joy  as  the  little  ones  pattered  over  the  shining 
waiks.  Uncle  Charles  soon  came,  ushered  in  by 
his  wife  as  though  he  were  a  king.  There  was 
something  really  princeiy  in  his  step,  and  his 
presence  was  high  and  commanding.  Standing 
full  six  feet,  his  frame  was  powerful  and  muscu¬ 
lar,  the  features  noble  though  not  handsome,  and, 
in  the  wrinkles  of  the  forehead,  a  magnanimity  as 
though  the  fires  that  have  burned  up  into  his  life 
had  left  only  ashes  of  forgiveness,  not  of  wrathful 
revenge  such  as  we  feel  for  him. 

He  steps  proudly  over  the  threshold  beyond 
which  lies  the  treasures  reclaimed  from  bitter 
bondage  by  years  of  patient  labor,  and  I  think  no 
crowned  head  of  the  Old  World  is  so  stately  as 
this.  I  hurry  back  with  him  to  his  school,  “  re¬ 
cess  ”  being  over.  There,  in  a  room  twenty  by 
thirty  feet,  I  find  his  precious  charge.  Sixty 
merry  little  children  seated  at  their  benches,  and 
looking  bright  and  happy  as  only  innocence  can 
look.  The  oldest  is  thirteen,  the  youngest  four; 
and  they  are  ranged  according  to  their  tasks, 
—  the  boys  on  one  side  of  the  room,  the  girls 
on  the  other.  The  approach  of  a  stranger  is  the 
signal  for  that  delicious  license  all  schoolboys 
appreciate;  and,  being  introduced  to  the  female 
teacher,  I  studiously  engaged  her  in  conversation, 
while  the  pandemonium  behind  me  grows  more 
and  more  reckless,  and  I  am  aware  of  wrestling 
matches  under  the  seats,  and  of  other  liberties, 
which  only  the  happy  presence  of  a  visitor 
allows.  A  word  from  the  teacher,  however,  re¬ 
stored  perfect  order,  and  the  classes  resume  their 
study  and  recitation.  One  by  one,  the  little  inno¬ 
cents  tottle  to  where  Uncle  Charles  sits,  and, 
standing  by  his  knee,  trace  the  delicate  symbols 
he  would  have  them  understand  and  love.  It  is 


the  most  touching  sight  I  have  ever  seen,  and  as- 
this  old  man  bends  over  these  children,  so  lov¬ 
ingly  and  tenderly,  it  seems  as  if  nothing  could 
be  more  beautiful.  The  more  advanced  classes 
are  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  lady ;  a  colored 
teacher  from  Baltimore,  to  .whom  is  due  the 
credit  of  having  brought  the  children  to  a  profi¬ 
ciency  that  surprises  and  delights  me.  A  class, 
whose  ages  varied  between  four  and  eight  years, 
read  remarkably  well,  and  their  teacher  told  me 
all  in  the  class  had  been  through  the  reader 
twice.  Then  they  spelled,  and  recited  in  arith¬ 
metic,  until  I  was  fairly  astonished,  considering 
that  the  school  had  been  in  operation  only  a  year. 
Now,  all  this  is  the  result  of  Uncle  Charles’s  care 
and  effort.  Without  the  aid  of  a  single  white 
person,  and  their  friends  here  may  be  counted 
upon  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  he  went  to  work 
bravely,  bought  the  little  school  house,  organized 
a  committee,  established  the  price  of  tuition, 
“fifty  cents  a  head  per  week,”  and  closed  the 
year  with  an  exhibition,  at  which  the  little  ones 
declaimed  and  tang  “  very  well  ”  the  teacher  said. 
Had  I  discredited  the  interesting  history  of  this 
school,  and  doubted  the  self-reliance  of  Uncle 
Charles,  a  canvass  of  this  pretty  yet  despised  vil¬ 
lage  had  readily  assured  me  of  the  absence  of 
white  sympathy.  And  when  I  walked  along  the 
street  where  the  colored  people  live,  and  saw  the 
fresh  gardens,  the  little  green  turf,  plots  decked 
with  primroses  and  ladies-delights,  the  delicate 
blow  of  peach-trees  half  concealing  the  white¬ 
washed  cottages  with  their  mossy  roofs ;  when  I 
saw  the  chiidren  at  play,  well  clothed,  and  the 
matrons  faultlessly  neat  and  tidy,  and  all  so  happy 
and  bright,  1  felt  that  God  had  indeed  tempered 
the  winds  to  his  shorn  lambs,  and  that,  low  upon 
the  threshold,  by  the  beautiful  dawn  in  whose 
light  they  stand,  these  simple  childlike  hearts 
have  laid  away  the  sorrows  and  the  grief  of 
nearly  half  a  century.  Were  it  not  too  late  for 
argument,  I  would  take  my  enemy  by  the  band 
and  lead  him  through  this  quiet  village  street; 
if  the  children  and  the  flowers  failed  to  teach 
him  then,  why,  then,  the  bayonet.  Sometime 
I  will  tell  you  how  I  spoke  to  the  people  in  their 
church  that  evening,  and  how  they  loved  to  hear 
of  old  John  Brown.  And  when  one  has  felt  the 
exquisite  joy  and  gratitude  evinced  by  these 
patient  souls  in  return  for  simple  humanity,  it 
seems  as  if  we  could  not  do  too  much  for  them, 
or  revere  too  tenderly  the  patience  and  tnist 
with  which  they  bear  their  burdens.  I  will 
write  soon  of  the  colored  people  in  Worcester 
County,  and  of  the  injustice  which  continues  as 
if  there  were  no  authority  in  the  State,  military 
or  civil,  save  to  protect  and  encourage  this 
“toAtte  (rosA.” 

Always  gratefully  yours, 

'  StoBBOW  UlGGINSOB. 
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Richmomd,  Hay  27|  1866. 

I’ve  just  been  listening  to  the  story  of  a  slave- 
mother;  she,  with  her  five  daughters,  is  staying 
at  her  former  owner’s,  and  working  hard,  “  with¬ 
out  a  bit  of  pay.”  Hearing  that  she  was  free, 
and  consequently  entitled  to  wages,  she  has  mod¬ 
estly  asked  to  be  paid  a  “  little  something  ”  for 
her  own  and  eldest  daughter’s  labors,  that  she 
might  be  able  to  clothe  and  send  the  younger 
ones  to  school.  She  was  put  oflf  from  week  to 
week;  but  finally  “  a  Union  officer  was  called  in,” 
and  told  her  and  her  fellow-chattels  not  to  let 
him  hear  of  their  asking  for  wages  again:  if  he 
does,  he  will  “have  them  all  sent  to  Libby 
Prison.”  I  shall  watch  this  case;  and  another, 
of  a  mother  who  is  trying  to  get  possession  of  a 
child  still  held  by  the  former  owner  of  both.  The 
mother  ran  away  while  yet  a  slave ;  and  the  plea 
of  the  person  still  holding  possession  of  the 
child  is,  that  “  it  was  deserted  by  its  mother,  and 
she  is  now  unable  to  support  it.”  So  General 
Patrick  has  decided  (so  says  the  mother),  that 
“  the  owner  will  keep  the  child.”  In  this  case, 
the  mother  is  supporting  herself;  and  the  pre¬ 
tended  owner  is  being  fed  by  Government. 
Daily  and  hourly,  instances  of  this  sort  are  com¬ 
ing  to  our  notice. 

Children  come  to  school  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  disappear.  On  inquiry,  I  learn  they  are 
“  working  to  pay  for  staying  where  they  used  to 
be ’fore  you  all  come  here;”  which,  being  inter¬ 
preted,  means,  that,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do 
with  themselves  here,  where  rents  are  so  high, 
they  remain,  when  allowed  to  do  so,  with  their 
old  masters,  and  “  suffer,"  as  one  told  me  she  had 
more  than  she  ever  did  by  being  whipped,  in 
hearing  the  masters  “abuse  you  Yankees.” 

This  is  i-he  Richmond  we  have  taken;  this  the 
peace  we  have  conquered ;  this  the  emancipation 
for  which  Abraham  Lincoln  died.  b.  l.  c. 

■  ♦  ' 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimork,  June  19,  1866. 

To  Professor  Can.D. 

Dear  Sik:  —  Your  favor  13th  to  Judge  Bond 
has  been  referred  to  me.  In  reply,  I  would  state, 
that  five  hundred  dollars  is  sufficient  to  meet  our 
wants.  Will  you  please  remit  that  amount  to 
me? 

The  several  lawyers  named  in  my  former 
letter  have  on  hand  about  twenty  cases;  each 
case  will  cost  about  fifteen  dollars  costs  besides 
attorney’s  fees.  When  these  cases  are  decided, 
we  hope  the  slaveholders  will  conclude  it  is  wise 
for  them  to  release  the  parties  without  further 
trouble.  A  number  have  already  done  so. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  through  the 
slaveholding  counties,  where  I  received  many 
complaints  of  slavery  (alias  apprenticeship)  being 


still  in  existence.  A  large  number  of  small  chil. 
dren  have  been  sent  to  their  parents  for  support, 
and  the  larger  ones  “  bound  out,”  and  then  hired 
out  to  a  third  party.  All  cases  that  have  come 
under  my  notice  will  be  tried. 

The  emigration  to  the  State  is  very  large;  this 
shall  soon  force  the  large  landholders  to  accept 
in  full  the  results  of  immediate  emancipation. 

If  we  can  increase  the  emigration  into  the  lower 
counties,  Maryland  will  be  as  loyal  as  Massachu¬ 
setts  ;  so  hurry  up  your  friends  who  feel  inclined 
to  aid  us  by  their  votes,  and  at  the  same  time 
secure  to  themselves  cheap  homes.  In  Talbot 
and  Kent  counties  (the  best  of  our  slaveholding 
counties),  many  fine  farms  are  for  sale,  ranging 
from  forty  to  eighty  dollars  per  acre.  Sure,  the 
soil  has  been  much  reduced ;  but  it  is  naturally 
good,  and  can  soon  be  improved  by  lime  and  fer¬ 
tilizers.  Most  of  our  farms  are  too  large,  say 
from  three  hundred  to  eight  hundred  acres,  but 
could  easily  be  divided  and  enriched. 

I  found  the  schools  we  had  started  in  thriving 
condition,  and  the  colored  people  in  every  neigh¬ 
borhood  anxious  for  schools,  and  willing  to  help 
defray  the  expenses  thereof.  I  hope  to  make 
a  draft  on  your  society  in  a  few  days  for  five 
teachers,  perhaps  more. 

Yours  truly, 

Jmo.  T.  Graham. 

—  ♦  - 

JUDGE  CHASE’S  SPEECH  AT  CHARLESTON, 
S.C. 

Wb  like  Mr.  Chase’s  views  upon  negro  suf¬ 
frage,  and  lus  counsel  also  to  the  Freedmen  to 
be  patient  if  they  do  not  get  their  rights  im¬ 
mediately.  How  good  indeed  is  all  his  advice ! 
And  what  a  pity  it  is,  that  those  who  address 
the  colored  people,  while  they  do  full  justice 
to  their  good  qualities,  do  not  always  remem¬ 
ber  that  they  cannot  do  a  greater  injury  to 
their  hearers  than  by  making  compliments, 
and  flattery  the  main  staples  of  their  dis¬ 
course  !  Our  colored  friends  do  not  so  much 
need  to  be  raised  in  their  own  opinion  of  them¬ 
selves  as  in  others’  good  opinion ;  and  this 
end  can  only  be  secured,  as  we  think  it  will 
be,  by  the  solid  and  estimable  qualities  which 
command  respect,  —  whether  he  who  manifests 
them  be  black  or  white, — qualities,  the  absence 
of  which  cannot  be  compensated  for  by  eager 
demands  for  rights  withheld,  or  by  self-asser¬ 
tion  in  speech  or  manners. 

Judge  Chase  addressed  an  audience  of  five 
or  six  tliousand  colored  persons.  Among 
these  were  also  about  five  hundred  white  per¬ 
sons. 
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.  EXTBACTS  FROM  MONTHLY  BEPOBTS  OF 
TEACHERS  AT  NEWBEBNE,  N.G. 

The  reports  from  Newbern  come  to  ns  punct¬ 
ually,  as  usual,  and  full  of  words  of  cheer  and 
encouragement.  The  able  Superintendent  of 
Negro  Affairs,  Captain  Horace  James,  has  visited 
our  office  during  the  month.  We  learn  with 
great  satisfaction  that  General  Howard  has  con¬ 
firmed  him  in  the  position  be  has  filled  so  ably. 
He  tells  us  that  the  instruction  that  has  been 
given  in  Newbern  and  its  vicinity  has  had  a 
visible  influence  on  the  character  of  the  people, 
as  compared  with  other  towns  in  the  State.  They 
are  intelligent,  and  alive  to  the  great  political 
question  of  suffrage,  which  affects  their  whole 
future  so  nearly.  He  estimates  that  nearly  a 
hundred  and  fifty  teachers  will  be  required  in 
his  department  in  the  autumn.  The  New-Eng- 
land  Society  wish  to  send  their  full  proportion ;  so 
that  our  friends  will  see  that  it  is  no  time  to  be 
backward  in  the  work.  Every  month  before  the 
States  are  admitted  to  equal  partnership  in  the 
Government  may  be  worth  six  afterwards.  It  is 
hard  to  predict  the  future.  We  give  a  few 
extracts  from  the  reports:  — 

Newbirit,  N.O.  June,  1866. 

'  After  a  vacation,  the  first  the  pupils  had  known 
since  November,  they  returned  with  new  life  to 
their  school;  several  of  the  older  girls  in  the 
meantime  having  left  to  do  something  for  them¬ 
selves.  Though  my  room  is  small,  and  1  have 
been  obliged  to  refuse  admittance  to  many  who 
came  to  me,  I  could  not  resist  the  entreaties  of 
four  boys,  three  of  them  almost  young  men,  who 
told  me  they  knew  only  their  letters,  but  wanted 
very  much  to  see  what  they  could  learn  before 
the  Ist  of  July,  if  they  remained  so  long  in  the 
place.  They  promised  to  attend  constantly ;  this 
they  have  done,  though  some  days  their  duties 
out  of  school  are  by  no  means  few.  They  are 
working  in  good  earnest;  and  their  progress  in 
the  ten  days  they  have  been  with  me  has  sur¬ 
prised  and  pleased  me.  I  hope  next  month  to 
speak  as  encouragingly. 

The  mention  of  a  “  May  Party  ”  seems  scarcely 
to  belong  in  a  School  Report ;  yet  I  cannot  speak 
of  the  past  month,  and  forget  the  1st  of  May 
with  them.  This  circumstance  is  so  connected 
in  the  minds  of  these  younger  ones  with  all  that 
belongs  to  school,  when  each  came  with  his  or 
her  offering  of  flowers,  and  in  their  holiday 
attire,  some  few  with  their  humble  contributions 
to  the  table,  which  was  a  temporary  affair  made 
of  rough  boards,  and  placed  in  the  schoolroom. 
Some  of  the  older  ones,  invited  guests,  showed 
their  appreciation  by  frequently  exclaiming  “  My 
Lord!  what  would  our  old  massas  say.”  It  was 
an  occasion  as  interesting  to  me  as  to  them. 

Maeoaret  B.  Smith. 


Shaw  School,  Newberh,  June,  1866. 

Our  school,  which  has  been  closed  for  five 
weeks  in  consequence  of  the  building  having 
been  taken  by  the  Camp  Superintendent  for  the 
use  of  the  colored  refugees,  was  re-opened  on 
the  8tb  of  May.  We  considered  it  desirable,  both 
for  ourselves  and  our  scholars,  to  have  a  short 
vacation,  but  had  for  some  time  been  impatient 
to  return  to  our  work. 

It  was  encouraging  to  us  to  see  the  attachment 
of  the  children  to  their  school  and  teachers, 
manifested  by  daily  visits,  and  frequent  inquiries 
in  regard  to  it.  We  would  often  find  tlmm,  very 
early  in  the  morning,  waiting  at  <mr’dwr  with 
bouquets  of  wild  flowers,  which  they  had  come 
some  two  or  three  miles  to  bring. 

It  seems  to  be  quite  as  much  of  a  satisfaction 
to  them  as  to  us,  when  we  returned  to  our 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  whitewashed  building. 

We  felt  confident  that  the  short  summer  term 
would  be  a  pleasant  one,  and  diligently  improved; 
and  it  has  proved  to  be  so  thus  far. 

We  meet  with  but  one  discouraging  circum¬ 
stance,  and  that  is  the  frequent  absences,  espe¬ 
cially  of  our  older  and  more  advanced  pupils, 
whose  parents  require  their  services  at  home. 
This  perhaps  cannot  be  remedied,  as  they  are 
very  poor,  and  need  all  the  money  they  can 
obtain  by  their  own  or  children’s  labor. 

We  find  that  our  experience,  in  this  respect,  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  other  teachers  in  camp. 
Still,  though  our  schools,  for  this  and  similar 
reasons,  may  not  seem  to  progress  as  rapidly  as 
those  in  town,  we  feel  that  our  work  is  equally 
important,  reaching  as  it  does  the  class  least 
likely  to  obtain  any  education. 

Fannie  Graves. 

Annie  F.  Merriah. 


Oilman  School,  Newbern,  N.C.,  June,  1866. 

Two  weeks  ago,  I  commenced  this  school  with 
eight  scholars ;  but  as  soon  as  the  children  heard 
there  was  a  school,  they  came  flocking  in,  until 
it  numbered  over  fifty.  The  first  class  read  in 
the  “  National  Second  Reader,”  and  study  a  small 
geography.  My  primer  classes  are  doing  finely; 
also  the  scholars  learning  the  letters,  and  reading 
from  the  charts,  many  of  whom  have  never 
attended  school  before. 

New  scholars  have  been  coming  in  up  to  the 
present  time;  and  of  course  I  cannot  notice  much 
improvement,  except  they  have  become  more 
studious,  and  decorous  in  their  behavior :  but 
their  bright  and  pleasant  faces,  and  punctual  and 
regular  attendance,  are  all  tokens  of  success  for 
the  coming  month. 

F.  Smith. 
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LIST  OF  TEACHEBS  NOW  IN  SERVICE. 

South  Carolina. 


Name  of  Teacher. 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Pillsbury . 

.  Place. 
Charleston  . 

Homs. 

.  Ludlow  .... 

Adopted  by. 

Barnard  F.  A.  S.,  Dorchester. 

William  H.  Aldeu  *  . 

St.  Helena  Island 

.  Westville,  Ct. .  . 

II  II  II 

Ellen  M.  Lee  .  .  . 

Charleston  . 

.  Templeton .  .  . 

Elizabeth  H.  Botnme 

Beaufort  . . 

.  Boston  .... 

Whitnev  Family. 

Elizabeth  P.  Breck  . 

Charleston . 

.  Northampton  .  . 

Northampton. 

Mary  G.  Saxton  .  . 

Beaufort  . 

.  Boston  .... 

Sarah  P.  Lillie.  .  . 

Hilton  Head 

.  Hopedale  .  .  . 

Hopedale. 

Jane  Cooley  .  .  . 

Charleston . 

.  Ludlow  .  *.  .  . 

The  Little  Society. 

Harriet  Tubman  .  . 

Hilton  Head 

.  Auburn,  N.Y. 

James  P.  Blake  .  . 

Edisto  Island 

.  New  Haven,  Ct. . 

Roxbury. 

Amanda  S.  Ku^{;les  . 

St.  Helena  Island 

.  Milton  .... 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Hawkes  . 

Charleston . 

.  Manchester,  N.H. 

Mayhew  F.  A.  S.,  Boston. 

Fanny  S.  Langford  . 

Beaufort  . 

.  Boston  .... 

Indiana-street  Church  F.  A.  S. 

Arthur  T.  Morse  .  . 

Charleston . 

.  Bradford,  N.H.  . 

Theodore-Parker  F.  A.  S. 

Louisa  A.  Morse  .  . 

Arlington-street  Ch.  F.  A.  S. 

Nicholas  Blaisdell 

.  Boston  .... 

Selma  Wesselho^ft  . 

Hilton  Head 

.  Dorchester.  .  . 

Barnard  F.  A.  S.,  Dorchester. 

Harriet  Buttrick  .  . 

Charleston . 

.  Concord  .  .  . 

Concord. 

Lvmas  Anders.  .  . 

Mitchelville 

.  Mitchelville  .  . 

John-Woolman  F.  A.  S. 

Elizabeth  H.  Garland 

Charleston  . 

.  *  Dover,  N.H.  .  . 

Brattleboro’,  Vt. 

Mary  C.  Green  .  . 

.  •  Boston  .... 

South  Danvers. 

Lucy  M.  South  worth 

• 

.  North  Brookfield 

Melissa  Chamberlain 

.  Dover,  N.H.  .  . 

Lovejoy  F.  A.  S. 

Mary  A.  Fowler  .  . 

Hilton  Head 

.  Foxboro’  .  .  . 

Dorchester  and  Milton  L.  Mills 

Harrison  T.  Fletcher 

Charleston  . 

.  Harvard  .  .  . 

Groton. 

J.  Sherman  Littlefield 

>1 

.  East  Stoughton  . 

William  F.  Allen  .  . 

»  • 

.  West  Newton  .  . 

Cambridge. 

Luella  J.  Chase  .  . 

if 

.  Exeter,  N.H.  .  . 

Sarah  E.  Lakeman  . 

II 

.  Salem  .... 

Salem. 

Almira  P.  White  .  . 

II  • 

.  Exeter,  N.H.  .  . 

Jane  B.  Smith .  ... 

Mitchelville 

.  Hanson  .... 

Cambridgeport. 

Mary  F.  Baker  .  . 

Hilton  Head 

.  Hopkinton .  .  . 

Letitia  Sargent  .  . 

Charleston  . 

.  Gloucester.  .  . 

Gloucester. 

Ellen  S.  Kerapton 

Edisto  leland 

.  New  Bedford  .  . 

New  Bedford. 

Elmira  B.  Stanton  . 

11  11 

.  Lowell  .... 

Springfield. 

Montpelier. 

Albert  Everett .  .  .  • 

11  11 

.  Groton  .... 

0.  F.  Whitton  .  .  . 

Charleston . 

.  Wolfboro’,  N.H.  . 

M.  Louise  Boyden  . 

if 

.  Leominster  .  . 

Leominster. 

Sarah  F.  Prescott 

11 

.  Boston  .... 

Octavia  C.  Page  .  . 

II 

.  Watertown  .  . 

Lawrence. 

Mary  L.  Sproat  .  . 
1).  15.  Whitton  .  .  . 

11  • 

.  Taunton  .  .  . 

11  • 

.  Wolfboro’,  N.H.  . 

Mary  Ames .... 

Edisto  Island 

.  Springfield  .  . 

Emily  T.  Bliss .  .  . 

11  11 

•  II  •  • , 

Free. 

Sarah  M.  Pearson 

Newbern  . 

North  Carolina. 

.  .  Boston  .... 

West  Newton. 

Anne  C.  G.  Canedy  . 

.  Fall  River  .  .  . 

Woburn. 

Anne  J.  Merriam .  . 

.  Worcester  .  .  . 

Brookline. 

Esther  C.  Warren 

.  Exeter,  N.H.  .  . 

Roxbury. 

Anna  Gardner  .  .  . 

.  Nantucket  .  .  . 

Hingham. 

Margaret  R.  Smith  . 

.  Beverly  .... 

Beverly. 

George  A.  Warren  . 

.  Exeter,  N.H.  .  . 

Helen  M.  Ireson  .  . 

.  Lynn  .... 

Barnard  F.  A.  S.,  Dorchester. 

Frances  Ellis  .  .  . 

.  Boston  .... 

Dr.  Nehemiah  Adams’s  Soc. 

Elizabeth  Condon 

Boston  Young  Ladies’  Sue. 

Mary  R.  Kimball .  . 

Roanoke  Island 

.  Salem  .... 

Salem. 

Francelia  Smith  .  . 

.  Sturbridge .  .  . 

Brattleboro’. 

Harrison  Leland  .  . 

Raleigh  .  . 

• 

.  Neponset  .  .  . 

Springfield. 

Lucy  Chase .... 

Norfolk  .  . 

Virginia. 

.  Worcester .  .  . 

Roxburv. 

Sarah  E.  Chase  .  . 

•  If  •  .  . 

Leicester. 

Martha  H.  Chase  .  . 

.  Providence,  R.I. . 

Plymouth. 

Louise  Fisher  .  .  . 

.  Salem  .... 

Boston  Young  Ladies’  Soc. 

Ellen  B.  Haven  .  . 

.  Portsmouth,  N.H. 

Sarah  Clark  .  .  . 

.  Dorchester ...  . 

Barnard  F.  A.  S.,  Dorchester. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  R.  Gordon 

if  •  • 

.  Blackstone  .  . 

Angelina  Bali  .  .  . 

.  Concord  .  .  . 

•  Haverhill. 

Elizabeth  R.  Ball  .  . 

Billerica. 

Harriet  R.  Smith  .  . 

.  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  . 

Augusta,  Me. 

Mary  C.  Fletcher.  . 

.  Grafton  .... 

Grafton. 

Bessie  L.  Canedy.  . 

Richmond  . 

.  Fall  River  .  .  . 

Chicopee. 

Sarah  E.  Foster  .  . 

If  • 

.  Somerville .  .  . 

Somerville. 
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Mary  A.  Yenter  .  . 
Peter  Henry  Woolfolk 
Henry  L.  Reed  .  . 
J.  Stuart  Bandeld  . 
S.  Virginia  Lawton  . 
£.  Mariana  Lawton  . 
Sarah  G.  Brown  .  . 
Mary  Lane  .... 
Maria  R.  Mann  .  . 


Frances  W.  Perkins 
Emma  V.  Brown  . 
Harriet  Carter  .  . 
Sarah  Thomas  . 
Julia  A.  Smith 
Miss  Goodenow  . 
Abby  B.  Francis  . 


James  M.  Simms  .  .  . 


Joseph  W.  Brown  .  . 
Helen  A.  Learned  .  . 


»»  •  • 

»»  •  • 

•  • 

Alexandria  . 

Townfield  .  . 
Harper’s  Ferry 


.  Grantville  .  .  .  .  ^  Old  South  Church. 

.  Richmond,  Va.  .  .  Arlington-street  Church. 

.  North  Easton,  Mass.  Lincoln  F.  A.  Soc.,  Rozbnry. 
.  Dover,  N.H.  .  .  .  Brookline. 

.  Cambridge ....  Barnard  F.  A.  S.,  Dorchester. 
.  „  ....  Leicester. 

.  Barre . 

.  Chelsea . 

.  Concord  .... 


District  of  Columbia. 


Washington 

.  .  .  Middlefield,  Ct.  . 

West  Roxbury. 

99 

.  .  .  Georgetown,  D.C. 

Mayhew  Society  of  Boston 

ft 

.  .  .  Cambridge .  .  . 

Cambridge. 

tt 

.  .  .  Toronto,  C.W.  . 

Theodore-Parker  F.  A.  S. 

.  .  .  Charlestown  .  . 

Charlestown. 

If 

.  .  .  Portland,  Me. 

tt 

.  .  .  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Free. 

Georgia. 

Savannah  .  . 

.  .  Savannah  .  . 

.  .  Free. 

Maryland. 

Baltimore  . 

t1  • 

.  .  .  Springfield .  . 

.  .  .  Watertown.  . 

.  .  Watertown. 

PETER  WOOLFOLK. 

The  following  letter  is  from  Peter  Woolfolk, 
who  was  a  slave  previous  to  the  surrender  of 
Bichmond :  — 

BicHMOifn,  Ta.,  April  22, 1865. 

To  Miss  Stctinsor. 

Respectkd  Ladt,  —  It  affords  me  great  pleas¬ 
ure  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  say  something  to 
you  about  the  schools.  On  last  Tuesday  morning, 
a  commencement  was  made  in  all  the  Churches. 
Miss  Mary  Richards  was  sent  by  Mr.  Cohen  to 
what  we  call  the  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church.  The 
other  ladies  were  divided  among  the  three  other 
churches;  and  I  was  sent  to  help  Miss  Richards. 
We  got  along,  as  I  thought,  very  well.  The  school 
was  arranged  in  classes  and  some  instructions 
were  given.  Some  gentlemen  of  the  Army  and 
Christian  Commission  gave  the  children  two  short 
but  interesting  addresses.  The  hour  of  meeting 
was  9  o’clock,  a.m.  Mr.  Cohen  came  in  about 
12  o’clock  M.,  examined  the  school,  and  dismissed 
it.  The  children  were  all  highly  delighted. 
Number  present,  a  hundred  and  eighty-two;  and 
it  has  been  increasing  all  the  week. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  I  received  instruction 
to  attend  at  the  Methodist  Church,  to  assist  Miss 
Haskell,  and  have  remained  there.  I  am  pleased 
with  my  work,  and  shall  try  to  make  it  beneficial 
as  well  as  acceptable  to  the  Society.  There  is  a 
deep-rooted  bitter  hatred  in  the  hearts  of  some  df 
the  most  influential  citizens  of  this  place,  against 
the  schools;  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  pre¬ 
vent  parents  from  sending  their  children  to 
school.  Some  have  been  turned  out  of  doors,  and 
others  are  told  if  they  send  their  children  to 
school,  they  shall  leave  'their  homes  instantly. 
Leaving  their  homes  at  this  time  would  be  very 


troublesome  if  not  serious,  there  are  so  many 
houseless  by  reason  of  the  conflagration;  and  so 
many  have  been  turned  away,  and  others  running 
away,  from  their  former  masters  in  the  surround¬ 
ing  country. 

No  more  on  this  subject,  at  this  time;  but 
remain,  dear  lady,  your  humble  servant,  — 

Peter  H.  Woolfolk. 

■  ♦  ■ 

OBITUARY. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  one  of 
our  teachers  in  Charleston,  S.C.,  Miss  Ger¬ 
trude  F.  Allen.  She  accompanied  her  uncle, 
Mr.  Wm.  F.  Allen,  who  went  out  in  April  as 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  She  was  younger 
than  we  usually  send  any  teachers;  but  her 
earnest  desire  to  go,  the  guardianship  of  her 
uncle,  to  whom  she  was  fondly  attached,  and 
the  cordial  consent  of  her  parents,  who  paid 
her  salary  themselves,  induced  us  to  accede  to 
her  wishes.  Full  of  youth,  life,  and  hope,  we 
felt  that  she  would  he  a  blessing  and  an  inspi¬ 
ration  to  the  people  to  whom  she  went.  She 
worked  faithfully  for  them  until  stricken 
down  by  disease.  She  has  fallen,  like  so 
many  brave  and  generous  young  spirits  in 
these  latter  days,  at  the  post  of  duty.  God 
comfort  the  heavy  hearts  in  the  home  which 
her  departure  has  left  so  desolate ! 


The  street  commissioner  in  Charleston, 
S.C.,  employs  one  hundred  and  seventy-six 
negroes,  of  whom  forty-six  can  read  and 
write ;  also  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  whites, 
of  whom  only  three  can  read  and  write. 
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Bubeau  op  Pdbuo  Esuoatioit, 

CHABLisToir,  8.C  ,  May  81, 1866. 
Bmet  Brig.-Gen.  Gubnet, 

Commanding  Post  of  Charleston. 

General,  —  Notwithstanding  the  steady  emi¬ 
gration  of  the  freed  people,  and  the  nnhealthiness 
of  the  city,  the  numbers  attending  the  public 
schools  continually  increase. . 

The  returns  show  that  three  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  ninety- three  pupils  were  educated 
in  this  city,  during  the  last  month,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  antislavery  people  of  the  North: 
a  success  on  the  one  band,  and  a  generosity  on 
the  other,  unsurpassed  in  the  history  of  educa¬ 
tional  and  philanthropic  movement  in  the  United 
States. 

I  subjoin  the  statistics  for  the  month:  — 


Morris-st.  School,  Mrs.  Pillsbury,  Principal .  .  .  940 

Asbly-st.  „  Miss  Chamberlin,  ,,  ...  808 

St.  Phillip's  ,,  Mr.  Morse,  ,,  ...  721 

King-st.  „  Mr.  Compton,  „  ...  286 

Meeting-st.  „  Mr.  Littlefield,  „  ...  263 

Wentworth-st.  School,  Mrs.  Wbitton,  Principal  .  90 

Normal-st.  „  Mrs.  Uawks,  „  .  828 

Cbalmer-st.  „  Mr.  Hunter,  n  •  ^ 

St.  Michael’s,  „  Miss  Rollins,  „  .  156 

Tradd-st.  „  Mr.  Weston,  „  .  116 

Adult  (afternoon)  School,  Mr.  Blaisdell,  „  .  178 

Charlotte-st.  ,,  Mrs.  Morse,  ,,  .  88 

Whole  number . 8,993 

Boys . 1,880 

Girls . 1,902 

Adults . 211 


This  represents  the  actual  number  of  members 
at  date,  not  the  whole  number  on  the  register. 

In  addition  to  these  day  schools,  there  are  two 
night  schools  that  are  well  attended ;  but  1  have 
not  the  returns  at  hand. 

There  is  also  a  large  class  of  our  Southern 
teachers  under  tuition.  Company  G,  of  the 
Home  Guards,  has  received  lessons  in  constitu¬ 
tional  history  regularly  from  W.  F.  Allen,  my 
Assistant  Superintendent  for  the  States  of  Sooth 
Carolina  and  Georgia. 

The  reading-room  has  been  disturbed  by  the 
necessity  of  providing  new  quarters,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  activity  of  oath-taking,  and  the 
results  attending  it,  previous  to  the  recent  procla¬ 
mation  of  President  Johnson.  But  the  members 
of  the  Institute  have  procured  a  fine  room,  and 
subscribed  for  the  leading  papers  of  the  country. 

The  Colonel-Shaw  Orphan  House  is  in  active 
operation;  but  I  will  submit  a  separate  report  of 
it. 

I  employ  in  the  schools  here,  in  behalf  of  the 
Northern  societies,  thirty-four  Northern  and  six¬ 
ty-eight  Southern  teachers,  besides  occasional 
assistants  and  other  employees  who  are  all  na¬ 
tives  of  this*  State. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Jame6  Redpatr, 

St^.  Public  Education. 


REW-ENGLAHD  FREEDMEN’S  AID  SOCIETY, 

8,  Studio  Building. 

Organized  in  Boston,  Feb.  7, 1862. 


OFFICERS. 

President,  His  Excellency  John  A.  Andbew. 
Yiee-PresidetUs. 


Rev.  Jacob  M.  Mahmino. 
Rev.  Edwabd  E.  Hale. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Pabkeb,  D.D. 
Rev.  J.  P.  Clabke,  D.D. 
Hon.  Jacob  Sleepeb. 

Dr.  Robebt  W.  Hoopeb. 
Prof.  WouAM  B.  Roqebs. 
Rev.  Wh.  Hague,  D.D. 
Rev.  A.  L.  Stone,  D.D. 
Edwabd  L.  Piebce. 


Rev.  R.  0.  Watebston. 
Rev.  E.  S.  Gannett.  D.D. 
Dr.  Le  Babon  Russell. 
Rev.  H.  M.  Dexteb. 

Rev.  Geo.  H.  Hepwobth. 
Edwabd  Atkinson. 

Wm.  Llotd  Gabbison. 
Rev.  A.  A.  Mineb,  D.D. 
Hon.  Thomas  Russell. 
Edwabd  S.  Pbilbbick. 


Treamrer. 

William  Endicott,  Jan.,  No.  33  Summer  Street. 
Recording  Secretary. 

James  B.  Tuateb,  No.  4  Court  Street. 
Corresponding  Secretary. 

Mabshall  G.  Kimball,  No.  8  Studio  Building. 
Committee  on  Teachers. 

Rev.  John  Pahkman  ...  8  Park  Square. 

Lobino  Lothbop  ....  43  Pinckney  Street. 

HUs  H.  E.  Stevenson  .  .  8  Studio  Building,  See'y. 
Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Chenet  .  .  Jamaica  Plain. 

Rev.  Chables  Lowe  .  .  .  Somerville. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Lane  .  .  .  623  Tremont  Street. 

Miss  M.  J.  Ellis  .  .  .  Roxbury. 

Rew  W.  Hague,  D.D.  .  .  42  Charles  Street. 
Committee  on  Clothing  and  Supplies. 

J.  A.  Lank . No.  43  Franklin  Street. 

Sirs.  Samuel  Cabot  ....  No.  11  Park  Square. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Rogebs  .  .  No.  1  Temple  Place. 

Geo.  Atkinson . 60  State  Street. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Mkbbill  .  .  .  154  Newton  Street. 

Fbed.  W.  G.  Mat  ....  2  Broad  Street. 

Committee  on  Correspondence. 

Fbancis  j.  Child  ....  Cambridge. 

Dr.  H.  I.  Bowditoh  .  .  .  No.  113  Boylston  Street. 
Dr.  Samuel  Cabot  ....  No.  11  Park  Square. 
Chables  A.  Cummings  .  .  9  Studio  Building. 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Edwabd.  Atkinson  ....  No.  40  State  Street. 
Mabtin  Bbimmeb  ....  No.  48  Beacon  Street. 
Mrs.  Geobge  R.  Russell  .  .  No.  1  Louisburg  Square. 
Chables  R.  Codman  .  .  .  No.  7  Park  Square. 

E.  W.  Kinblet . 87  Franklin  Street. 

Cadwalladkb  Cubbt  .  .  .  No.  66  Milk  Street. 
Edwabd  Cunningham  .  .  .  Milton. 


Executive  Committee. 

Rev.  John  Pabkman  ...  8  Park  Square. 

Prof.  F.  J.  Child  ....  Cambridge. 

WnuAM  Endicott,  Jun.  .  .  No.  88  Summer  Street. 
Kdnah  D.  Chenet  ....  8  Studio  Building. 
Jambs  B.  Thateb  ....  No.  4  Court  Street. 
Edwabd  S.  Pbilbbick  .  .  31  India  Street. 


All  supplies  for  Freedmen  should  be  addressed, 
“Wellington  Bbo.’s  &  Co.,  103  Devonshire  Street, 

Bostou,  Mass.  For  N.  E.  F.  A.  Society.  From - 

Each  package  should  contain  an  invoice  of  the  con¬ 
tents;  and  a  duplicate  copy  should  be  sent  by  mall  to 
M.  G.  Kimball,  8  Studio  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


Printed  by  John  Wilton  and  Son,  Id  Water  Street. 


